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LOCAL  TAXATION. 


The  present  period  of  financial  depression  is  one  of  those 
pauses  in  the  advancing  tide  of  human  energy,  which  denote 
an  interval  of  suspended  force,  and  occur,  as  the  history  of 
commerce  shows,  with  marked  regularity.  No  former  inter¬ 
val,  however,  has  been  so  long  and  alarming  as  this  ;  which 
gives  both  the  occasion  and  opportunity  for  thought  upon 
the  science  of  economy.  This  has  never  been  thoroughly 
studied  by  our  people,  who,  wholly  absorbed  in  the  practice 
of  getting  wealth,  have  been  singularly  heedless  of  the  science 
of  keeping  it.  By  no  means  the  least  important  among  these 
economic  questions  is  that  of  taxation. 

The  true  and  only  end  of  taxation  is  to  secure  at  the  least 
cost  that  protection  to  life,  liberty^,  and  property  which  is 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  a  State.  For  this  purpose  all 
wealth  must  contribute  equally.  If  this  protection  is  secured 
and  the  contributions  exacted  are  not  unequal,  the  State 
flourishes,  native  wealth  grows,  and  other  wealth  seeks  the 
same  advantage  ;  but  if  excessive  and  arbitrary  exactions  are 
made,  native  wealth  is  lessened  and  driven  out,  while  other 
wealth  is  warned  away. 

The  laws  upon  the  subject  of  local  taxation  are  substan- 
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tially  the  same  in  all  the  States,  except  Pennsylvania.  The 
general  policy  is  to  tax,  first,  all  property  in  the  State  of 
every  description,  by  whomsoever  owned  ;  next,  every  evi¬ 
dence  of  price  paid  for  that  property,  such  as  notes  for  the 
price  of  goods  sold,  mortgages  for  the  price  of  land  sold, 
bonds,  and  all  other  paper  evidences  of  contingent  receipts ; 
in  a  word,  to  tax  all  property  twice.  The  State  govern¬ 
ments  further  undertake  to  tax  all  property  (usually  except¬ 
ing  land)  to  which  any  citizen  of  their  own  has  title,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  it  is  situated  and  taxed  in  another  State  or 
country.  If  the  owner  is  in  one  State  and  his  property  in 
another,  the  property  is  taxed  both  where  it  is  and  where  its 
owner  is,  under  the  rule  judicially  established  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  taxation,  that  all  personal  property  both  follows 
the  owner  by  fiction  of  law,  and  at  the  same  time  remains 
where  it  is  as  a  matter  of  fact.  A  part,  therefore,  of  the 
property  which  we  try  to  tax  is  invisible  and  intangible,  or 
in  other  words,  does  not  exist ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  the 
same  thing  should  exist  either  in  two  States  at  the  same 
time,  or  both  in  itself  and  in  the  evidence  of  the  price  paid 
for  it.  If  I  sell  land  or  goods  for  a  price  to  be  paid  here¬ 
after,  and  take  a  note  or  mortgage  to  secure  payment  of  that 
price,  the  memorandum  given  me  neither  is  nor  makes  new 
property  ;  yet  it  is  taxed. 

As  this  property,  which  does  not  exist,  cannot  manifest 
itself,  even  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  it  can  only  be  made 
to  appear  by  the  oath  of  the  owner,  or  by  the  guess  of  an 
assessor ;  and  the  execution  of  the  law  with  certainty  and 
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justice  depends  practically  on  the  latter  expedient.  As  an 
inevitable  consequence,  very  honest  men  are  excessively 
taxed,  and  a  part  of  the  community  are  made  to  bear  both 
their  own  burdens  and  those  of  others  who  escape  taxation. 

An  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  these  laws  shows  that  most 
of  them  are  either  the  same,  or  copies  of  the  same,  which 
were  framed  some  hundred  years  since,  and  that  our  policy 
is  that  of  the  colonists  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago. 

The  English  commoners,  from  a  very  early  time,  had  de¬ 
manded  just  taxation,  and  the  right  of  taxing  themselves ; 
and  the  colonists,  keeping  these  principles  in  mind,  passed 
laws  by  which  every  man  was  to  be  taxed  "according  to  his 
ability,”  but  no  man  for  that  which  he  owned  in  England. 
Those  colonists,  our  English  ancestors,  had,  too,  their  full 
share  of  that  same  sturdy  and  steadfast  spirit  which,  through 
persistence,  has  made  in  England  a  revolution  less  sudden, 
but  far  greater  than  that  in  this  country.  Animated  by  this 
spirit,  the  colonists  for  years  before  our  revolt  claimed  the 
exclusive  right  of  taxing  themselves.  They  deemed  this 
right  indispensable  to  true  liberty,  and  were  so  jealous  of 
any  attempt  to  infringe  it,  that  upon  the  mere  suggestion  in 
Parliament  of  its  right  to  impose  taxes  here,  such  an  exponent 
of  popular  feeling  as  James  Otis  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of 
fiery  eloquence ;  while  a  determined  threat  to  exercise  this 
right  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax,  comparatively  trivial  in 
amount,  aroused  a  deep  and  lasting  spirit  of  indignation, 
which  supported  them  through  eight  years  of  bloodshed, 
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disorder,  and  suffering,  and  prevailed  at  last  against  the 
strength  of  England. 

The  Revolution  was  fought,  however,  not  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  liberties,  but  to  maintain  and  secure  those  that 
we  then  had,  or  deemed  ourselves  entitled  to,  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution  which  followed  merely  formulated  these  rights. 

At  the  period  immediately  after  the  Revolution,  the  States 
were  few,  and  the  means  of  communication  and  transportation 
were  slow,  expensive,  and  uncertain.  Instead  of  paper  evi¬ 
dences  of  contingent  wealth  in  distant  places,  such  as  bonds, 
mortgages,  and  certificates  of  stock,  which  now  flood  the 
country,  the  property  of  every  man  was  real,  fixed,  and 
visible.  At  that  time,  therefore,  the  laws  of  each  State 
which  attempted  to  levy  taxes  on  all  property  within  it,  as 
well  as  on  all  property  which  a  man  had  abroad,  except 
land,  must  practically  have  worked  little  injustice. 

But  since  then,  the  universal  use  of  credit,  the  restless 
activity  and  caprice  of  capital  seeking  profit,  and  the 
means  afforded  by  the  railroad,  steamboat,  and  telegraph, 
have  gradually  produced  tin  infinite  variety  in  the  forms  of 
wealth,  so  that  much  of  it  is  now  not  only  widely  scat¬ 
tered,  but  fictitious  and  ever  shifting  in  character.  Conse¬ 
quently,  these  antiquated  laws,  in  attempting  to  tax 
everything,  including  what  is  fictitious,  movable,  and 
capricious,  have  insensibly  grown  to  be  unwholesome 
anomalies,  defective  in  policy,  in  efficiency,  and  in  justice ; 
defective  in  policy,  because  the  heavy  and  irregular  taxes 
on  money  or  capital  are  penalties,  which  not  only  keep  it 
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away,  but  drive  it  away,  for  it  is  at  once  sensitive  and 
restless  in  its  search  of  profit.  At  the  same  time,  there 
can  be  no  value  without  it.  The  richest  mines  and  the 
most  fertile  lands  are  worthless  till  money  and  capital  give 
them  value,  and  the  degree  of  prosperity  in  every  State 
must  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  capital 
which  finds  active  and  profitable  employment  there. 

That  these  laws  are  defective  in  efficiency,  is  an  un¬ 
questioned  fact.  Almost  every  one  admits  that  the 
amount  of  personal  property  which  escapes  taxation  in 
the  different  States  varies  from  sixty  to  eighty-five  per 
cent  of  the  whole.  The  authorities  of  one  State  claim 
that  they  find  fifty  per  cent. 

The  reasons  are  obvious.  It  is  attempted  to  levy  taxes 
on  every  species  of  personal  property,  including  that 
which  is  invisible  and  intangible.  This  is  impossible, 
unless  two  propositions  are  true,  —  one,  that  all  property 
exists  twice,  which  is,  perhaps,  less  absurd  than  the 
other,  —  that  mankind  is  universally  honest.  And  even  if 
it  were  possible,  in  spite  of  the  numberless  means  of  eva¬ 
sion,  and  in  violation  of  the  popular  sense  of  decency  and 
right,  to  discover,  by  the  evidence  of  owners  bribed  to 
perjury,  property  which  does  not  exist,  the  system  would 
still  be  inefficient,  because  by  paramount  law  all  United 
States  bonds  are  exempt. 

They  are  deficient  in  justice,  simply  because  of  their 
inefficiency,  whereby  those  who  do  not  escape  are  made 
to  bear  the  burdens  of  those  who  do. 
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These  defects,  now  so  evident  in  this  system,  like  the 
defects  in  other  kinds  of  primitive  and  clumsy  machinery, 
did  not  appear  until  the  strain  was  great;  but  of  late 
years  we  have  been  trying  to  work  it  under  the  enormous 
pressure  of  reckless  public  extravagance,  dictated  by  voters 
without  property,  and  acquiesced  in  by  officers  dependent 
on  their  favor;  and  under  a  demand  for  an  expenditure  far 
greater  per  capita  than  that  of  other  communities,  this  system 
has  become  not  only  ineffective,  but  intolerably  oppressive 
in  all  the  States.  But  the  State  of  Massachusetts  demands 
most  from  this  machinery,  and  carries  the  system  to  the 
extreme.  To  her,  therefore,  has  been  justly  given  the 
honor,  not  only  of  having  been  once  the  first  to  resist, 
but  of  being  now  foremost  in  the  practice  of  oppression, 
injustice,  and  folly  in  taxation. 

The  children  of  men  who,  one  hundred  years  since, 
would  rather  die  than  pay  one  cent  of  tax  not  imposed 
by  themselves,  and  whose  orators  stormed  with  indig¬ 
nation  against  what  they  called  arbitrary  searches  and 
seizures,  now  support,  or  at  least  submit  to  a  system 
which  has  become  monstrous,  —  a  system  not  of  taxation, 
but  of  penalties  on  all  holders  of  property.  The  colo¬ 
nists  fought  to  establish  the  natural  rights,  which  they  said 
were  implied  by  God’s  grant  of  life,  —  the  right  to  enjoy 
life,  liberty,  and  property ;  but  so  different  is  the  senti¬ 
ment  which  now  prevails  among  their  children,  that  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  possession  of  property 
is  treated  as  a  misdemeanor.  Some  plead  guilty,  and 
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pay  the  fine ;  some  escape  by  perjury,  and  the  fines  of 
the  rest  are  fixed,  without  evidence,  by  a  secret  court  of 
inquisition,  called  the  dooming  board.  In  ordinary  crim¬ 
inal  procedure,  as  is  well  known,  no  man  is  bound  to 
criminate  himself,  and  he  who  pleads  not  guilty  is  entitled 
to  he  heard,  by  himself  or  his  counsel,  and  to  produce 
evidence  in  open  court ;  but  these  are  privileges  reserved 
in  Massachusetts  for  the  better  sort  of  criminals. 

This  dooming  board,  to  which  is  intrusted  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  our  government,  consists  in 
country  towns  of  but  a  small  number,  and  in  cities  usually 
of  three  members,  annually  elected  from  each  ward, —  a 
very  common  qualification  being  a  confirmed  incapacity 
for  business,  and  want  of  employment. 

This  august  body,  having  no  means  of  information,  are 
guided  chiefly  by  ignorance ;  and  with  the  assistance  or 
rumor,  casual  information,  favor,  or  prejudice,  gravely 
proceed  to  perform  their  important  duties  by  guess,  hap¬ 
hazard,  hit  or  miss.  The  name  of  A  B  is  proposed  ;  the 
president  awaits  a  motion  ;  X  Y  rises,  and  guesses  that 
A  B  is  worth  $100,000 ;  if  nobody  else  guesses  more, 
A  B’s  penalty  for  being  in  that  city  on  the  1st  of  May  is 
fixed  at  $1,500,  unless  somebody  guesses  that,  if  fined  so 
much,  he  will  go  elsewhere.  As  some  hundreds  of  guesses 
are  made  in  a  day,  and  the  names  of  those  who  make  them 
are  not  given,  the  guessers  are  tolerably  free  from  restraint 
or  anxiety.  If  A  B,  being  in  fact  worth  $1,000,000,  pays 
cheerfully,  a  higher  guess  will  be  made  next  time,  and  so 
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on  continually,  until,  as  one  of  our  assessors  remarked 
with  gusto,  the  victim  '‘squeals.”  If  he  be  worth 
$1,000  only,  he  may  relieve  himself  of  the  tax  on  one 
half  the  excess,  by  a  statement  under  oath.  If  his  piop- 
eity  is  here  and  can  be  seized,  it  may  be  confiscated. 
If  it  is  in  another  State,  and  has  been  confiscated  there, 
or  is  unavailable  and  pays  no  income,  he  may  be  arrested 
and  imprisoned. 

Comparing  ourselves  in  this,  as  in  some  other  respects, 
with  other  great  nations,  Ave  find,  as  Ave  have  already  inti¬ 
mated,  that  England  has  passed  far  beyond  us  in  the 
science  of  government,  and  that  there,  as  in  France  and 
Germany,  the  subject  of  taxation  has  constantly  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
the  history  of  taxation  in  England  is  substantially  the 
history  of  her  Constitution. 

All  these  countries  obtain  enormous  revenues  with  aston¬ 
ishing  ease.  They  all,  however,  possess  an  advantage  over 
us  in  a  paramount  imperial  authority.  The  framers  of  our 
Constitution  had  not  the  sagacity  to  see,  that  such  authority 
Avoulcl  eventually  be  as  important  here,  in  the  matter  of  reg¬ 
ulating  taxes,  as  the  poAver  of  Congress  hoav  has  of  regulating 
commerce  between  the  States  ;  for  the  question  of  equalizing 
taxation  as  betAveen  the  States  is  but  a  question  of  free  trade. 
Hence  England,  France,  and  Germany  have  been  able  to 
deal  with  the  subject  as  a  Avhole,  to  establish  Uiavs  more 
nearly  uniform  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  to  raise  about 
three  quarters  of  their  revenue  by  indirect,  or,  to  use  a  neAV 
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phrase,  voluntary  taxes ;  that  is  to  say,  taxes  which  a  con¬ 
sumer  almost  unconsciously  pays  in  the  prices  of  those  arti¬ 
cles,  such  as  beer,  which  he  may  abstain  from  if  he  pleases. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  those  means  of  revenue, 
the  customs  and  excises,  are  appropriated  by  the  national 
government  to  pay  the  national  expenses,  and  cannot  to  any 
extent  be  made  use  of  for  local  taxation  by  the  several  States. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that,  enormous  as  they  are, 
these  indirect  taxes  cause  comparatively  little  complaint 
among  the  people  generally. 

As  to  remedies,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  whole  diffi- 
culty  lies  in  depending  on  universal  honesty  to  discover 
property  which  does  not  exist;  in  other  words,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  assess  and  levy  upon  that  which  is  invisible  and 
intangible.  The  exemption  of  this  fictitious  property  from 
taxation  would  do  away  at  once  with  double  taxation,  the 
oath,  and  the  dooming  board,  with  fallacies  which  vitiate  our 
whole  economy,  based  as  it  now  is  on  a  false  duplication  ot 
our  real  wealth,  and  with  the  restrictions  on  inter-State  com¬ 
merce,  which  are  wholly  contrary  to  the  spirit,  if  not  in¬ 
deed  to  the  language,  of  our  Constitution. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  attempt  to  justify  the  present  sys¬ 
tems,  or  to  refute  those  axioms  of  political  economy,  now 
familiar  to  every  youth,  upon  which  the  necessity  for  this 
change  is  urged,  except  in  the  report  for  1874  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  commissioners,  who  pronounce  the  present  system 
good  enough,  but  recommend  some  additional  penalties,  and 
that  every  man  should  love  his  neighbor  as  himself. 
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The  objections  commonly  urged  to  a  change  are,  first, 
that  by  the  proposed  exemption  some  wealth  would  escape 
taxation.  But  suppose  that  every  State  were  to  tax  all  the 
visible  and  tangible  property  within  it,  that  is  to  say,  all  the 
land,  all  material  products  of  labor,  all  the  money  and  live 
stock,  in  a  word,  all  that  exists ,  what  is  there  left  to  tax? 
Is  there  any  other  real  wealth?  If  all  this  above  enumerated 
is  removed  or  destroyed,  what  will  become  of  the  other 
forms  of  so-called  personal  property?  Take  away  the  rail¬ 
road,  and  what  becomes  of  its  bonds?  Take  away  the  land, 
and  what  becomes  of  the  mortgage?  But  the  railroad  and 
the  land  are  real  and  will  still  exist,  though  you  destroy  the 
bond  and  the  mortgage. 

The  other  objection  is,  that  by  this  change  some  men  will 
escape  taxation.  The  answer  is  simple  and  obvious.  It  is 
immaterial  whether  men  escape  or  not.  It  is  wealth  which 
is  taxed,  not  men  ;  and  if  all  wealth  be  equally  and  certainly 
taxed,  every  man  must  surely  pay  according  to  the  wealth 
he  uses.  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  whom  the  bill  is  sent, 
or  through  what  channel  the  tax  comes  in. 

The  proposition  contained  in  the  colonial  laws,  that  every 
man  ought  to  be  taxed  according  to  his  ability,  may  be  falla¬ 
ciously  interpreted.  Perhaps  the  true  principle  may  be 
more  clearly  expressed  by  this  :  Every  man  ought  to  be 
taxed  on  all  that  property  which  he  consumes  or  appropri¬ 
ates  for  his  exclusive  use.  As  to  all  perishable  articles  of 
consumption,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  inevitable  law  in  a  nor¬ 
mal  state  of  trade;  for  instance,  the  man  who  smokes  the 
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cigar  pays  all  the  accumulated  taxes.  So  if  one  has 
$100,000,  and  buries  it,  he  ought  to  pay  taxes  on  it  because 
he  appropriates  it  exclusively ;  but  if  he  gives  the  use  of  it 
to  others  by  a  loan,  those  who  use  it  ought,  and  commonly 
do  pay  the  tax-bill,  notwithstanding  that  it  be  sent  to  the 
lender. 


But  the  folly  and  injustice  committed  in  the  means  used 
by  common  councils,  and  other  local  authorities,  to  raise  their 
spending-money,  represent  but  one  of  the  present  evils  of 
local  taxation.  The  other  is  the  wanton,  wild  prodigality 
with  which  public  money  is  used.  Mr.  Harris,  of  Spring- 
field,  has  published  some  facts  on  the  subject,  and  though 
they  have  never  been  denied,  or  even  qualified,  they  cannot 
be  too  often  referred  to  or  too  widely  known. 

These  facts  show,  that  after  deducting  $8  per  capita ,  to 
defray  the  cost  of  managing  all  the  affairs  of  a  city,  as  a 
legitimate  item  in  the  annual  cost  of  living,  the  average  net 
saving  of  each  individual  cannot  exceed  $10  yearly,  and  that 
consequently  a  tax  of  $18  per  capita  annually  (about  $90  for 
every  family)  exhausts  the  whole  income  of  the  community, 
and  renders  accumulation  impossible,  unless  the  remaining 
cost  of  living  be  diminished.  His  facts  further  show  that 
the  average  tax  per  capita  through  all  the  cities  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  for  instance,  excluding  Boston,  was  $5.94  in  1861, 
and  in  1875  $17.11 ;  that  the  debt  of  these  cities,  which  in 
1861  amounted  to  only  $11,000,000,  in  1875  amounted  to 
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$70,500,000.  Again,  that  in  1875  the  average  annual  tax 
per  capita  of  many  of  the  cities  in  the  United  States  far 
exceeded  the  sum  of  $18,  within  which  accumulation  is  pos¬ 
sible,  and  ranged  as  high  as  $36. 

Since  then,  generally  speaking,  there  has  been  no  sub¬ 
stantial  change  in  these  respects.  The  distress  among  the 
people  is  growing  daily,  repudiation  has  begun,  and  an 
application  has  been  made  to  put  at  least  one  city  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  as  a  bankrupt  corporation.  In  seeking 
to  account  for  this  increased  expenditure,  we  are  accustomed 
to  speak  of  the  extraordinary  burden  caused  by  the  war,  but 
statistics  show  at  once  that  the  interest  on  the  local  war 
debts  is  but  a  small  part  of  our  expenses,  and  possibly  it 
might  be  shown  that  the  Legal-Tender  Act  cost  us  more  than 
the  war  itself,  for  the  date  of  that  Act  marks  the  beginning  of 
an  era  of  extravagance. 

O 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  in  what  cases,  and  to  what 
degree,  society  and  laws  react  upon  each  other.  But  though, 
in  theory,  all  laws  of  a  free  country  must  in  their  inception 
accord  with  popular  sentiment,  and  must  lose  their  vitality 
by  popular  disapproval,  yet  it  is  true  that  laws  react  upon 
and  modify  society,  and  this  we  think  has  been  the  case  with 
the  Legal-Tender  Act,  although  its  framers,  far  from  intend¬ 
ing,  or  indeed  foreseeing  all  its  results,  passed  the  measure 
merely  because  they  deemed  it  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
war  and  the  stability  of  the  nation. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Congress  did  enact  that  a  piece  of  irre¬ 
deemable  paper  was  a  dollar,  and  by  this  Act,  confirmed  as  it 
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was  by  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  our  many  mill¬ 
ions  of  people  became  subscribers  to  a  fiction,  and  very 
soon  its  dupes.  A  great  fallacy  entered  at  once  into  the 
financial  policy  of  the  nation,  and  of  every  State,  city, 
and  individual  in  it,  and  became  the  basis  of  all  estimates 
and  calculations.  The  wealth  throughout  the  country  was 
by  law  doubled.  It  was  as  easy  to  acquire  two  dollars  as  it 
had  been  formerly  to  acquire  one.  The  rewards  of  successful 
enterprise  became  enormous,  and  a  stimulus  was  given  to  all 
kinds  of  speculation.  To  carry  this  on,  money  was  borrowed 
upon  credit,  and  as,  in  all  estimates  of  resources  made  in  this 
country,  credits  or  debts  are  treated  as  property  and  added 
to,  instead  of  being  deducted  from,  the  security  on  which 
they  are  based,  the  apparent  wealth  of  the  country  increased 
nearly  fourfold. 

As  we  look  back  upon  it  now,  there  is  something  appalling 
in  the  ease  with  which  a  fiction,  so  monstrous  in  its  audacity, 
was  created  and  established,  and  still  more  in  the  extent  and 
greatness  of  its  power.  The  result  was  a  vast  system  of 
delusions,  all  based,  like  jugglers’  tricks,  upon  a  single 
formula,  which  when  found  is  very  simple.  Congress 
enacted,  and  the  people  accepted  the  proposition,  that  once 
one  is  two ,  that  is,  that  a  real  dollar  was  worth  two  fictitious 
ones.  By  a  system  of  credits,  this  principle  was  extended 
in  the  estimation  of  resources.  If  once  one  is  two,  it  easily 
follows  that  once  one  times  once  one  is  four.  This  may  be 
thought  a  very  exaggerated  way  of  expressing  the  principle 
by  which  a  great  nation  has  been  guided  in  the  conduct  of 
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all  its  practical  affairs,  but  I  shall  endeavor  to  show,  by  illus¬ 
tration,  that  it  is  approximately  a  just  one,  and,  indeed, 
though  so  plainly  absurd,  it  is  still  confided  in  by  many  of 
us.  To  show  its  application,  let  us  take  a  rough  illustration. 

Suppose  a  railroad  worth  $10,000,000  in  gold  to  have  been 
projected.  By  law  of  Congress  every  dollar  became  two. 
The  railroad,  by  virtue  of  the  Legal-Tender  Act,  became, 
therefore,  worth  $20,000,000, — that  is,  once  one  became 
two.  To  build  this  railroad  the  company  issues  $20,000,000 
of  bonds,  which  in  themselves  are  of  course  not  wealth, 
but  signs  of  contingent  wealth.  A  census  is  taken  and 
assessors’  valuations  are  made,  in  which  both  the  value  of 
the  railroad  and  of  the  $20,000,000  bonds,  or  a  large  part  of 
them,  are  included  ;  thus  the  once  one,  already  supposed  to 
be  two,  is  again  in  the  estimate  of  resources  multiplied  by 
once  one,  and  is  thought  to  be  four,  and  the  $40,000,000  of 
property  thus  found,  which  in  reality  is  but  $10, 000, 000, 
becomes  part  of  (he  "whole  resources  of  the  country,”  upon 
which  the  credit  of  the  United  States  is  based.  This 
$40,000,000  is  reckoned  again  among  the  resources  of  the 
various  States  in  which  the  railroad  lies,  or  the  bonds  are 
owned  ;  and  further  yet,  the  amount  which  each  State  and 
the  various  towns  and  cities  within  it  can  afford  to  spend  is 
calculated  upon  this  sum.  But  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years  it  has  been  practically  proved  many  times,  that  the  once 
one  times  once  one  is  not  four,  but  only  one,  after  all.  Using 
the  same  illustration  :  by  the  gradual  return  to  gold  values, 
the  worth  of  our  railroad  falls  again  from  $20,000,000  to 
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$10,000,000,  and  fails  to  pay  interest  on  the  bonds.  The 
bondholders  accordingly  take  possession  of  the  road,  now 
worth  but  $10,000,000,  and  the  $20,000,000  bonds  are 
merged  in  the  property  of  which  the}’  are  only  the  evidence ; 
and  thus,  in  the  case  we  suppose,  thirty  out  of  the 
forty  millions  of  dollars  included  in  the  "  real  resources  of 
the  country”  mysteriously  vanish.  Such  processes,  daily 
occurring  throughout  the  country,  have  brought  about  what 
sanguine  people  are  pleased  to  call  the  present  temporary 
depression. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  even  honest  and  responsible 
persons,  unconsciously  believing  in  and  acting  upon  such 
false  principles,  and  believing  in  a  wealth  almost  infinite, 
became  proportionably  liberal  in  expenditures,  public  and 
private.  The  evidence  of  this  exists  everywhere.  Look  at 
the  public  buildings  erected  during  this  period,  —  the  city 
halls,  school-houses,  poorhouses,  asylums,  and  post-offices,  — 
all  profusely  decorated  and  luxuriously  furnished.  Why  is 
it  that  these  have  all  been  built  within  fifteen  years?  Why 
is  it  that  within  fifteen  years,  and  never  before,  these  build¬ 
ings  have  become  indispensably  necessary?  Look  again  at 
the  rows  of  magnificent  dwellings,  places  of  business, 
churches,  hotels,  steamboats,  and  palace-cars,  all  dating 
within  the  same  period.  Why  is  it  that,  within  this  short 
time,  life-insurance  companies  have  found  it  indispensably 
necessary  to  invest  the  money  of  widows  and  orphans  in  the 
building  of  marble  palaces?  Why  has  it  happened  so  lately 
that  nothing  but  rich  marbles  and  precious  woods  will 
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answer  for  the  protection  of  dry  goods  ?  Why  is  it  that 
money  expended  in  the  gaudy  ornaments  of  a  steamer,  hotel, 
or  palace-car  is  a  more  profitable  investment  than  money 
expended  in  appliances  for  safety  and  comfort? 

It  is  because  the  appetite  for  ostentation  has  grown  by 
what  it  fed  on,  and  that  while  growing  it  has  been  recog¬ 
nized,  fostered,  and  catered  to,  by  those  who  sought  office  or 
profit,  from  popular  favor. 

But  there  are  other  remarkable  changes  within  the  same 
few  years;  for  the  sentiments,  the  constituent  parts,  and 
the  power  of  the  people,  at  whose  dictation  public  money  is 
spent,  have  greatly  changed  also.  Upon  this  enormous 
increase  of  wealth,  naturally  followed  very  great  discrepancy 
in  the  distribution  of  it.  The  appearance  of  money  every¬ 
where,  ready  for  the  hand  of  any  man  who  sought  it,  excited 
an  extreme  energy  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise.  New  sources 
of  wealth  were  found  and  developed.  The  circulation  of 
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money  became  very  constant  and  rapid,  and  those  who 
tapped  this  circulation  successfully  accumulated  enormous 
fortunes.  What  one  man  gains,  however,  others  must  lose, 
and  so,  wealth  begetting  wealth,  the  rich  become  rapidly 
richer,  and  the  poor  poorer.  Thus  not  only  have  the  num¬ 
bers  of  poor  men  increased  by  the  concentration  of  wealth, 
but  fictitious  values  and  false  principles  have  disturbed 
the  natural  laws  of  trade  ;  great  irregularities  and  discre¬ 
pancies  in  the  relative  prices  of  labor,  and  of  many  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  have  occurred ;  and  so,  much  hardship 
has  arisen  in  the  process  of  returning  to  real  values.  Dis- 
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content,  jealousy,  hostility  to  wealth,  and  a  very  marked 
antagonism  of  classes,  followed.  Of  this,  the  granger  laws, 
the  labor  laws,  the  workingmen’s  associations,  and  finally  the 
bloody  riots  of  July,  are  but  too  unmistakable  evidence. 

At  the  same  time,  the  universal  prevalence  of  these  false 
principles,  the  growing  love  of  display,  the  abundance  and 
accessibility  of  wealth,  the  great  temptations  to  perjury 
offered  by  the  moiety  system,  the  custom-house,  and  tax- 
laws,  and  the  final  pressure  of  general  bankruptcy,  have 
caused  among  all  classes  a  distinct  change  in  the  tone  of 
mercantile  morality,  and  an  insensibility  to  fraud,  corruption, 
and  dishonor,  which  must  mortify  and  alarm  every  earnest 
man. 

But  could  better  be  expected  of  a  people  whose  repre¬ 
sentatives  enact  falsehoods,  whose  judiciary  supports  them, 
whose  census-takers  and  assessors  are  expressly  appointed 
to  manufacture  and  publish  them,  whose  government  offers 
premiums  tor  perjury,  and  whose  whole  financial  and  com¬ 
mercial  system  is  founded  on  a  lie  ? 

That  falsehood  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  polite 
society  is,  I  believe,  generally  admitted,  upon  the  ground 
that  pleasure  is  a  delusion  founded  on  deceit ;  but  whether 
such  principles  have  a  wholesome  influence  on  the  character 
of  a  nation,  we  maintain  to  be  at  least  an  open  question. 

Beside  these  changes  of  sentiment  in  all  classes,  the  power 
of  the  majority  of  voters  has  been  greatly  increased  by  im¬ 
migration,  disproportionate  natural  increase,  and  the  removal 
of  all  restrictions. 
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All  these  facts,  and  their  relation  to  the  growth  of  public 
extravagance,  are  matters  of  common  observation ;  but  if 
confirmation  is  necessary,  it  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  in 
great  cities  where  this  extravagance  is  especially  marked, 
these  changes  in  the  character  and  power  of  the  majority 
have  been  most  observable. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  evil  of  excessive  extravagance  in 
public  expenditure,  the  NeAv  York  commissioners,  in  their 
recent  report,  recommend  that  the  possession  of  at  least  some 
property  should  be  made  a  necessary  qualification  for  voting 
upon  the  disposition  of  property.  It  is  perhaps  superfluous 
to  say  that  Ave  regard  their  conclusion  as  just.  But  whether 
or  not  so  radical  a  change  is  effected,  the  law-makers  and 
officers  of  our  Slates  and  cities  must  know  the  truth,  and 
deal  with  realities,  before  a  wholesome  sentiment  can  pre¬ 
vail  among  them,  and  pervade  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
Let  us,  therefore,  not  seek  to  re-establish  the  great  fiction 
which  has  vitiated  our  financial  system,  but  rather  to  do 
aAvay  finally,  not  only  Avitti  that,  but  with  the  other  fictions  as 
to  the  nature  of  property,  upon  which  our  Avhole  policy,  as  to 
raising  and  expending  taxes,  is  based.  Let  us  seek  the 
truth,  and  not  hide  and  shun  it  as  Ave  now  do. 

Though  the  practical  difficulty  of  such  reforms  is  great, 
and  though  it  is  not  easy  to  induce  a  legislature,  after  it 
meets,  to  act  upon  vieAvs  new  to  them,  it  is  still  possible,  by 
hard  physical  labor,  to  send  there  men  already  impressed 
Avith  their  importance,  and  much  can  be  done  if  undertaken 
in  time. 
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But  as  it  is,  the  great  majority  in  power  are  restrained  by 
no  motive  of  self-interest  appreciable  by  themselves ;  they 
have  wholly  at  their  mei’cy  a  class  possessed  apparently  of 
boundless  wealth  ;  they  see  constant  examples  of  reckless 
extravagance ;  can  they  be  blamed  for  yielding  to  the  temp¬ 
tation?  And  if,  when  these  majorities  become  yet  greater, 
and  more  fully  conscious  of  their  power,  discontent  and  jeal¬ 
ousy  ripen  into  hatred,  what  then?  ■>  The  curtain  has  been 
drawn  aside  for  a  moment,  let  us  profit  by  what  we  saw  there. 


